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PREFACE 



'At the very outset, the authors come to grips with som^ of the concerns 
of faculty members which j are often not openly acknowledged in public discussions 



of term papjjfers 

j» » *. 

More- and mo:jre, history teachers have abandoned the bid 
standard "t$rm paper" assignment in undergraduate courses. 
They suspec^ that stich papers are %oo often bought, ^* 
borrowedys^pied, or/ at best , assembled uncritically 
♦ from haphazard sources, iiith little effort toward 
^ * critical analysis. * • 

^As I read this manuscript I reflected on my own experiencei^ , feelings, and 
experiences with term papers^-both 'as a student and as a teacher: 

As a student, how many of ray own term papers were "bought, borrowed, 
copied, or, at best, assembled uncritically from haphazard sources"? 

Buying term papers se^ms to be a more recent phenonvenon, and I can ' 
honestly say that this thought never really crossed, my mind at the time; 
perhaps it was -a question of the lack of affluence, or simply naivete — 
I tend to think it ^ was the latter. ^ ^t. 

Eqr borrowing ^erm papers, that at least was sokethAng I had heard 
about, t'hou^hs^ never .considered it for nyself , thinking that it was simply. 
"wrong""Or at least,, "not right." ;vfter all, wasn't borrowing someone 
else's paper almost like cheating? I pan even remember my strong negative 
feelings when, on occasion some of iny friends would ask to borrow* one of 
my papers. « ^ 

A^ for .copying, I^think I atayed awjay from that too, although I do- 
remember (not without embarassytent) some rather exte*nsive sections derived 
from sources whioh I bailed t0 give the proper citations* ^ 

r • 

My own area of expertise was with term papers "assembled uncritically 
from haphazard sources, with litt^jS effort toward critical analysis." Heip-e 
is where I excelled, and interestingly did very well as far as grades were 
concerned i j 

There were, however, several undergraduate term papers' whicl^ were well 
thought through, careful(]Ly researched, and which even reading them today 
are not sources of embarrassment/. Thinking about these i^table exceptions , 
I recall that in each cage they ref le'cted a professor who took the time and 
effort to instruct us in the actual process of %erm paper writing in general, 
and to guide us through the. particular research techniques and sources needed 
for the specific term pader. * ^. 

The authors of^this manuscript have prepared* what they hope will be a 
practical guide to preparing an updergraduate research paper" in African history- 
This guide^is currently being field-tested in an undergraduate African history 
course^ at the State University of New York at Stony Brook • The authors' are^ 
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} / ' :^ 

encouraging fetudeijt evaluation of the guide and plan to revise thi^ initial 
version in light of feedback from students in the colirse and hopefully- 
also from comments, , criticisms, and suggestions received from users of the 
ERIC/ChESS network. Please address all correspondence to: * Dr. John Williams, 
Department of History, The State University of New York,yStony Brook, N.Y. 
11794. * ' a • • , 



Eli Seifman, ^ditor ^ ^ 
AHA/HEP Occasional Paper Series 
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I. Introduction ^ * ^ 

More and more, history teachers have abandoned the old standard "term paper" 
assignment in undergraduate courses^ They suspect ^ that jsuch papers are too often 
bought, borrowed, copied, or, at best,, assembled uncritically from haphazard sources,*. 
w,ith little effort toward critical analysis. -\ / 

Many of these suspicions may be justified. But the student, too, has hils 
complaints.^ Term paper assignments are added oil with little relevance to the rest 
. of a course. ^ Professors often give no g\iidance to*"the writing of siich a paper and 
' do not consider the time req\iired to do an adequate job. A scissors and paste assem- 
bling of information is often all the student has time for. Fiarthermore , students 

• • « * V 

today can t^e a number of social science courses without ever writing a» paper. Or, 
the student may be asked to write* something from ready made materials, without e^^er 
having to use the library for any digging, inquirp^g, or searching. 

These ai-e general problems, but "they apply v^th even greiiter force ip African / 
history, for several- reason^. Students have less familiarity with African history* 
in most cases, than with United States or modem E^uropean h:^tol:y. Furthermore, 
as tlie pages of the Jourpal of African History quickly reveal, advance research in 
African bistoury is complex and technical, often very intimidating to the beginner. 
Also, the vast flood o^.new and reprintec^ literature on Africa puts within the 
student's reach^ a large amount of material which is v^ry difficult to select from 
and maybe even hazardous to us^ withcxut some guidance, in that lifiany older books are 
founded on racist assuxnptions , sometime^ blatantly, sometimes subtly. f 

In a small portion of a semester, you mult choose topic, coir^ile a bibliography, 
^read, criticize, take^notes, organize your material, write and revise your essay. 

r ' 

In a too common pattern, problems in choosing a topic or in locating needed resources 
will ixse up so, much txme that little leisure is left for the job of criticism,' 
orgcinization, and writing. 
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' ^ This b^ef guide is designed to overcome some of these problems for 
students doing their first investigation into African history, by helping 
you move quickly and efficiently through. the first two steps — cho5sing 
a topic and locating resourcea^^j, / ♦ ' 

^In the next section we suggest several ways of. arriving at a- topi*fr, 
which we define as a hypothesis to be tested rather than sinply the events 
occurring in one territory through a given period of time. 

After choosing a topic, then, .the next step will be. to conpile a^ bib- 
liography. It is not oior purpose in this pamphlet to give you your topic or 
to present an exhaustive bibliography. We will rather try to g\iide j^on to 
systematic bllpliographical aids. 

Thus, we can neither survey the problems of research methods and his-- 
toriography which pertain to all historical work#, whatever the field bf in- 
q\xiry, nor can we give a general giiicje to Ixbrary resources^, but only A 

r ' • 

selection of such materials as 'are readily available in many libraries and 
directly pertinent to African topics. - * 
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II ; Chc^osing a ?opi$ . . ' ' 

A. A Guide- to ^Textbooks * " , . 

Most of us have read textbooka all our lives. They are the. source -of 
^information-oil wljich we are tested, and we "have been conditioned to treat 
'them as authorities to be read for information. Yet textbooks might be - 
termed 'tertiW' rather ±han even secondary authorities, in. tha^ they are 
based on other 'books rather than ^n. direct research in original documents. 
Textbooks wouM thus not be a source of reliable information for research ^ 

-purposes ... ' . , ■ . 

It is this very fact that the generalizations, judgments, and opinions n 

of textbooks my be open to question that makes them useful to us here. We 
may' still often reafl, textbooks passively, to receive^ information and 'learn' 
the subject. - 'But here we want to tead textbooks' actively, deriving from-it 
questions rather thain answers. '7 ' ■ 

To read Actively is ta confront the book with what you know, believe, v 
expect. What' do you expect to be told about, say, the slaye trade or 
colonial rule. In reading, when you are tteen aback, surprised,, or outraged, 
y6u have found a topic for your investigation." Of course, the reverse may 
hold too: if you find yourself surprisingly comfortable With the flow of 
information, yiDu should stdt> and ask what assumptions you^nd. the author share. 
Th^se, too, tpay need testing. ' " , _ 

Diredt statements of opinion in* textbooks are often muted, obscured, or 
disguig&.d. They occur rather in i*ie emphasis, structure, selection, and 
" arrangement of material than in overt assertions. What questions are not 
answered because they are not even raised? A way -to avoid be^ng captured by. 
the authoritative tine of the book is, again,-tA ask in advance the questions 
you would like to have answered. If this' helps you to spot omissions, biases, 
' and didtorttons, you will find these likely areas for f^ti-the^lnvestigation. 
What^ follows is^rief critical list of African history textbooks. 
SeVeral of these are, in fact, very generous with clear opinions and contro- 
-^rsial generali2?ations, an4. thus very suitable for leading you to a topi6 

for research., • . ' ^ 

--^Roland Olipr & J. i). Page, A Short History of Africa » Baltimore, 

Penguin Books, seeen^. edition, 1966. 
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•This -is the pioneering work of -synthesis in African history. • 
^It is brief and compressed liut spark^-es with provocative 
insights to open up worthwhile topics for investigation. * ^ 
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—Basil Davidson, Africa in History ; ' Themes and Outline s . New York: 

Macmillan, 1969. ' ' ^ \ 

Davidson has bee;i another imaginative syntl^ei^izer of African 
. " history. His works are always stimulating and argumentative, 
provoking disagreement artd further investigation, as well as 
/having a ^valuable popularizing role,* 

--Robert" I. Rotberg, A Political History of Tropi9al Africa , New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & World, 'I965. " 

The first successful American textbook, its 'main features are 
a detailed bibliography, a rich use of quotations,*^ an emphasis 
on the prerEuropean period,' with detailed information about- \ - 

African kingdoms but little about African peoples arid cultures. 

— Robert W. July, A Histqry of the Africa^ People. New York: Scribner, 

4. — : , - ^ 

1970. ' . * 

/ ' — . ^ ^ 

^ 'Perhaps the standard American textbook, a judicious survey of the * 

entire subject, with emphasis "on the colonial period and. the 
' western impact, yet with a focus on African $,ctivities* in these ^ . 

* . contexts. . ^ 

--Roland Oliver and Antony Atmore, Africa since I8OO5 Second/ edition, * * 

flairibridge University Press, 1972. . ' ^ / * ^ 

^ A British text, condensed and terse, but with many interesting 
judgments, cutting more deeply into African realities than most X ; 
of the other books, . / , ' \ ^ 

— E. Jefferson Murphy, History of 1 African Civilization. New York: Crowell, 



7 
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A long and balanced tejgfcbook with a strol:\g: interdisciplinary basis, 
' ' and full attention to Mltural history, the book is nevertheless 
marred by errors aM siwlificationsv <> ■ 

—Robin Hallett, Africa to iSTg^ A Modern History }' Afrljca since 18?^ : 

! * A Modern 'History . Ann Ar^or: University of Michigan Press, 1970, I97U. / 

, , ' ^ • . ' \ / ' . 

These two volumes make up the longest of the texts cited here. 
ThQ work covers t^ie entire continent and neighboring i^ands. 
' ' Its long succesision of regional summaries make it useful for 

quiqjc reference, arid there is a full bibliography.; I 

•--Joseph E. Harris, Africans and their History . New York:' New Americ^rj , 

Library. • , 

A shorter interpretive work which incorporates recent scholarship. 

ERIC ^ ' 06008 . . . • . 



Two outstanding regional textbociks, among many,, may also be cited: 

—J. B. Webster & A. Adu Boahen, History .of West Africa : The Revolutionary 

Years — l8X^ to Independence / New York :^ Praeger, l^TQ- • 

A well-written text, with useful maps ^ and mglny illustrations. 

The text is comi^fehensive enough* to use for checking factual 

details and ^or reference, " • 

» ' . 

' --Donald Denoon; Southern - Africa since I8OO. New York: Praeger, 1973- 

iTersely written and well organized, this work offers generous 
detail on indigenfcus African developments; it is full of clear 
and considered judgments and opinions, which will suggest many 
linea of^ further investigation. ' ' 

There ai;e general iiextbooks' also by Donald Wiedner, Richard W. Hull, 

Harry Gailey Jr., and others, .in addition to wealth of text material on * 

different regions of* Africa. But the textboojcs described here are readily 

available and are perhaps >?most sjiited to suggest topics through their opinions, 

interpretations, and generalizations . ' » 
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B, Controversies among Historians • 

The ^fxandameAtal controversy in African historical writing today is 
over the degree of continuity or change from precoloniaL times ,^ through colo- 
nial rul0^ to the present. It is a contfroversy of fact/and value. Some histor- 
ians see in the evidence notable contifiuities from j/re-colonial times through 
the brief period of colonial rule; others, stressing different aspects of the 
evidence, look upon European contact and coloni^ rule as the vehicle of trans- 
formation. Again, some students evaluate the continuity negatively ("tribalism" 
others posit^ively ("African personality").' Similarly, some qf those stressing 

transformation view the change positively ("modernization"), while others view 

' • * ' ' -* » ^ 

it negatively ("iniperialist e:q>loitation") . One of • the critical exercises in 
reading African history ik t<i try to identify the position's of authors iii this 
controversy, and to assies s the^mplications of th"e evidence they present. Con-' 
troversies abbut even limited topics are oft^gp germane to this one broad set 
ofi. disagreements. ' 

^ You should asl^ yourself what your own attitude is to these questions. 
You may not know enough African history to decide the matter^ but suchi atti- 
tudes are derived only partly from the study. It is really p^t of one's atti- 
tude toward 'the^ world, human society, and ypur definition of what is good in 
life. A ^ ^ 

' • V ^ * 

Twa different pair? of works can be cited to illustrate thep^ debates . 
ampng historieuis. The contrasting points of view found in these two pairs 
may WQll^give you a lead to questions which you can test by further work in 
specific case studies: ^ / 

— L.H. Gann and Peter Dtiignan, Burden of Empire ;- Aq AppjTaisal of Western 
Colonialism in'' Africa South of the Saha£a. - New York: Praeger, 1967. 

— Walter Rodney, How Europe Underdevelbped\^f rica . Washington, Howard, 
University Press. . • 

^ % fp" ' . ^" ./■ 

^ ^ V 00010 ^ ^ 
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— ^Walter Rodney, How Eixrope Underdeveloped^ Africa . (continued) 

• ' -N ^ ; , 

The basic assumptions and conclusions of these two works^ are 
^ ' almost entirely at odds'. B»th are more highly colored in their • 

\ : Ijifs thbn most of the texts "^cited above. Garm and DuignanT believe 

•^haf capitalism brdug];it a beneficial irpdemization to Africa. 
5 « Rodney's writing is Marxist in ^flavor- The two works often con- ' 

/ tradict each other^ iri interpreting and evaluating facts, ieven 
. though they many times agree on the facts themselves. 

— J. p. Ejage, "Slavej;y and the Slave Trade in the Qontext *of West^African 
History", Mjoumal of African History , X 3 (1969)\ 393-404. 



~C.C. Wrigley, "Historicism in Africa:^ Slavery and State Formation", 
African Affairs , LXX. (1^71), 1X5-123. . . ^ ^ . 

' Page stresses the. positive factor of* extensive state formation 
in West Africa during the era of the slave trade; Wrigley, con- 
tradicting this, argues that states, were destructive of others- 
harmonious and fianction^ng societies, th^at they increased mo- 
lence, inequality, and oppression., ^Such disagreemen^t incites' 
close examination of the c^ata of & single regj.on, kingdoA, or - 
society in pre-colohial Afri^a^ - . ^ 
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9, Prom Assumption to Hypothesis ^ . . ^ * *' i ' 

/ As you progress toward defining- a topic, you should move from>^,n assump- 
tion tb *a hypothesis. !rhe jberritbry^'J society, and period, of *time you will 
write about will onl^^' come lafterw9.rds as the -case study. tJirough which you 
will test your hypothesis.' ' / . . ^ * 

We can only give examples hqre. We do not know what beliefs or asiump'?^ *, 
tions y6u"will make^or that you find striking in the reading you have^dOhe. • 
The' afesumptlons^*'listed here are not necessarily either right or wi*ong, but 
they ^re ones we haVe fo\yid reflected' in reading and discussions with students 
< GUI' t|tsk— and vojirs in writing an essay— 'is- 'not* at first to refute them -of ' 
support them, but rather to 'test them, ar^i*iving finely at what you believe ' 
to be a reasonable, if tentativ^ conclusion;. ^ , ^ • , • 

^ Assumption: That the same ^consistent oppression has been sufferecj - 
by Africans in America and Africa uniformly from thfs fifteenth 'oefrtury. to 
the ' twentieth. . . ' * ) ' * * v ' . ' " • ^ 

Define the race relations vsitiaat'i on .you fexpect to find,* and apply it ^^ 

to one or more places and times in African history. Theorists of race rela-^ 

1« P 

tions, sufch as Pierre L. van den Berghe, John Rex, iPhillp M&s on, , Michael • 

k - . • X" • ^ 

Bantpn,. and others, have worked out typologies of^ rab4^ relations situations,* 

- to -help. you in shaping your hypothesis. ' . ' - . - ' 

»2. Assumptidn: That missionaries destroye^d a valuable heritage of 

African thoi^ht eind values. • ' „ , ' ^ * . 

Questions:' What happens when a people --give up their t3i^ditionar faith" ^ 

ii^^andXconvert? Is Christianity less appropfis^te to Africa than some other . ^ 

^ . * " « • ^ ^ ' ' -o 

• religipns'?. How alive ^is the Afra^can religious heritage todsty?. Authors- 

such as Robin Hbrton,"^ H. W. Turner, A. F.. C. .Wallace, ' -«,nd J; W. Fernandez, 

g \ ' ' ' . 

and John Mbiti,^ may help to provide a f-lhkmework, for'Q analyzing "these and * * • 

.similar questions. , ' * , , 

, 3. Assumption: Africa is utterly differe^ Trto*^ Europe, and its ways 

of thought cannot«>be understood by *westerners. ' , . ^ / 

This is an in^aoluble problem. How yon know when you are Vtlnder- 

standing" something?' But anthropologists sucih a^^^obin Horton"^^ and 

* ' 11 * ^ ' ^ ' ^ . 

' philosdrliers such as W.- E. Abrahajn, have tried .t'o define and compare ' 

' » ■• * . • ' ' . . ' ' » 

African traditional thought and "western scientific thought as^paradigm^ 
and the^ attempts help put value laden te!nns such as superstition, witch 
doctor, ancestor worship,* into perspective. You may not fully understand 
.the African society j^ou choose for analysis, ,but »you should understand; 
* yourseif better in the process. ^ , ' r ' '\ 
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^ , • . ' ' , , . ■ 0 ,^ 

* * * ' . . • ' 't$- - ' ' ' ' 

: Assumption: Etiropesin trade with Africa ^as always \inequal and 

• « , • . \ • o . ' ■ . . * 

exploitative, tantamount to robbing Africans of their resoiirces. 

• *r , ^ 

What is called for hei*e^ is an analysis -ef the structure of an African 

^ 'industry in terms of factors of. pyoduction, linkage-s, njultiplier effects, 

» ' 12 ' ' • * 

^ investments.- A, G. Hopkins uses staple theory and other economic concepts 

^and suggests ways to test selected industries. 

5. Assumption: That the mi'grant labor system Mas been forced upon ^ 
Africaaas and iias damaged the fabric of their societies. 

' Define the S'ituation you expect, to find.. Josef iGvigler haa^^reviewed 

- , T -^.^ . ^■ 

^ ^ -.the varying attitudes of the eo^perts and suggested various case studies. ^ 

6. Contradjietory. assmiptions: ^Do ^the /conflicts of multi-ethnic ^ci' 
plural societies derive • from African tribalism" or are they the colonial 
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legacy Sf "divide and. rule" tactics? The essayjs in the KupeiT^ aiid Smith volume*/ 
offer a set of theories. . Choose a territory for analysis in order to test 
the theories and your own' expectations. , - ' ^ - * • « 

7. Assunrption: Africans effectively and readily took up .modern culttfral 
forms, contradicting racist assumptions about their^ incapacity; or, Africans 
fought effective^ against the subtle imperialism of European culture and were 
successful in holding to their own ways. ^ ^ 

What are y^ur^expec tat ions? Simon Otteriberg'^j^rovides a model inquiry 
for one AJPrican people, that you could apply "to another case study.* 

8. Assiimptidn: That the European '^conquest of African societies in 
the late nineteenth century was a pushovter. 

Questions: Why did some Africans collaborate? What were the economic 
and technological factors influencing the ease ^ the European takeover? 

16 

With what determination did Africans resist in some regions? D. A. Low, 

17 l8 
Michael Crowder, and T.O. Ranger provide ways of approaching these and 

similar questions. 

'9. Assumption: Pre-colonial African states were in a stage of ^feudalism," 

like those of medieval Europe. You need a distinct definition of feudalism, 

' 19 

which can be^tested gainst your study of an African polity. Jack Goody 
provides such a definition, and his own answer to the question. 

i ■ , . ■ 
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Thif? liot eoxild "be expanded! indefinitely. It is not the purpose here ' 
to give you your topic or provide a fall bibliography, but only to suggest 
the way th^t the assumptions you make 'or that you notice in your^ early reading , 
can be translated into a hypotliesis which you can test against a specific 
area of reality. You2^]gap6r topic can thus be chosen in two steps: (l) What 
problem or question will you analyze; (2)<vniat territory or sofiiety will 
you, ehooae ag a test case? Only then are you ready to start your systematic 



search for bibliographical resources. 
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111. Reference Materials 

^ The reference materials described on the following pages willv^lead you, 

inevitably, to many sources that are not availeible locally and,^ in some casesi^ 
i# . . • 

not even available in the United States. However entiging such sources may 

I 

seem, you will probably do best to pass them up. In most cases, they will- 
take tdo long to eurrive, considering the limited timie of a semester. In any 
case, there is more material available locally for most topics than you c^n use. 
A. Using the Subject Catalog • * . 

The Subject Catalog can be approached in several ways for finding subject 

f. 

headings appropriate for your paper. One way is by country or geographical 'area. . 

* /I ' * • ■ . • - 

> The\sjubj6ct heading "AFRICA" is the bi^oadest and on African city such as "Johannesr 
^burg" is the narr9west. Between these twp.^^trjemes are all the countries of ^ 
Africa, suc^i as "ZAIRE" and "ANGOLA", aniJ geogiraphigal areas conp risking more 
I^an one country, such as "AFRICA, WEST" and "AFRICAtf . SOUTH. " All of these 
geographical subject headings are sub-divided by topics such^ as "history", 
"economic conditions", "politics and government", etc. 

*^ To illustrate Subject Catalog techniques, letf us assume you are researching 
a pap6r on pcjLitical parties in Nigeria. You woul(3 probably start with the.. ^ 
subject heading "NIGERIA". You would notice that this subject-heading has several 
Slab-divisions. The sub-divisions closest to your topic are ."NIGERIA — POLITICS'^*, 
and "NIGERIA — POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT." Under these headings you would find a 
group of cards representincf all the books the library 6wns on these subjects. 
You could next try a broader subject heading., *^is would be "AFRICA, WEST". 
This too would have the sub-divisions, "AFRICA, WEST — POLITICS" antj "AFRICA, 
WEST— POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT". An even broader subject heading would be 
"AFRIC;V, S.UB-SAHARAN — POLITICS" and '"AFRICA, SUB-SAHARAN~POLITICS^ AND GOVERN- 
MENT" • 



Of' , 
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' X3 • 

Anothor Way to approach the Subject Catalog io by topic ratiior tho^ 
by country. Fc?r example, you would find books on African art under the subject 
heading,, "ART — AFRICA". The following are examples of topical siabject headings: 



AGRI CULTURE —AFRI CA 

AGktCULTURE—APRICA, mST , ^ 

ART— AFRICA C ' * 

ART— AFRICA-^HISTORY (**Note second sub-division) 
'.EDUCATION—TANZANIA 

MUSJC~AF,RICA • ' 

MUSIC—NIGERIA ^ « 

You can also use names of African groups and tribes as subject headings. 
You will find catalog cards tinder such svibject headings as, "BANTU", "BU^HJIEN", 
"YORIJBA", etc. ' . . . 
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B. Indexes 



Ref. Social Science^ Index , v. 1 - June 1974- Quarterly. 

AI 3 An Author and gubject index to 263 periodicals in the fields of 

• R493 anthropology, area studies, economics, environgaental science, geo- 
(on gjraphy, law and- criminology , medical sciences, political science, 
ilidox psychology, public. -adminis1?ration, so^ology and related subjects, 
table^ Last section of each issue is an index to book reviews arranged by 

^ ^^ttie autfhor o^f the book. Supersedeas the Social Sciences and lium- 
anities index (Ref.vAI 3 .R49) * . 

Ref.^ 0 Humanities Index , v.l - June 1974- Quarterly. 

Ar 3 ' An Author and Subject; index to 260 periodicals in the fields of 

• R492^ archaeology and classical studies, area studies, folklore, histoly, 
(on ^ ^ languages and literature. Supersedes the Social Sciences and Hum- - 
index ^ amities Index (t^ef. AI 3 .R49) . ' 
table) W • ^ ^ ^ / p 

R^f- Piublic Affairs Information Service Bulletin (P.AcI.S.), v.l - 1915- 

,Z7163 This is a weekly publication that lists by subject current books, 

' -P^ pamp'hlets, periodical articles, government documents, and any other 

(on* useful library nmterial in the social sciences with an emphasis on 

index economics, and public affairs. ] . . ' 

: table) 

Ref. African Abstracts , v.l - 1950- Quarterly. 

1 • 3^his.is a quarterly review of,.articles gonc^rning Africa. Approx- 

• 1553 imately 225 periodicals in all languages are indexed. Arrangement is 

by geographical area with both an Ethnic and Linguistic Index >and an 
Author Index. Ther'' articles that are indexed are s\immarized in about 
viJ.00 words. - 

Ref. U.S. Superintendant of yljocuments. Monthly Catalog of , United states 

Zi223 Government Publicatiorfa . 1895- Wash., G.P.O., ll'^5- ^ Monthly. 
•AIS ^ , This is a current bibliography of publications issued by all 

* . branches of .the federal government, i^ncluding Congressional and ^ 

department publications. Each issue has an index, and there isi^ an 
y -^annual index in each volume. These indexes are by author, title, 
I and subject. Publications dealing with Africa are listed in the 
^ indexes under both geographical hs^ea and under topical subject 
*' heading, e.g. '^agriculture". From 1956 the library has all of these 
publications on microfilm. For prior years consult reference lib- ^ 
rarian. 

Doci United Nations. Dag^Hammarskjold Librki^. Documents Index ynit.-^ 

JX1977 United Nations/^ocuments Index, v.l - Jan. 1950- I4onthly. 
' -^2 This is an index to documents of all brancjies of the U-N. Monthly 

issues are superseded by two separate annual cumulations: Checklist 
index arranged by issuing agency and a subject index. The librairy 
has an almost coiiplete set dof these publications on microfilm. 
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C. Handbooks oriS. Encyclopedias ^ 

Africa. Contemporary Record; Annual purvey and Documents , v. l-1968/69-Yearly 

Divided into three parts. Part ^ is on current issues and contains 
short chapters on contemporary problems and Issues in Africa. Part 11 
gives a country-by-country review of the past year.. It includes names 
of Eovernment officials and statistics on trade and agriculture. Part 
III gives actual texts of important treaties,* speeches, and other 
docxunents on Africa. Includes subject index. U ' ' 

Africa South of the Sahara > 1971- Yearly 

This -is a yearly publication'^ that gives up to date iViformation and 
statistics on regional organizations in Africa and on individual 
countries. For each country f&ots and figures' are given in* the follow- 
ing categories:- physical and social geography, 'history, economy, 
statistics, textsxof constitutions and name.s of government officials, 
select l^iKLiography. 

/ * . J 

Black Africa; A Comparative Hg^dbook . N.Y. , Freel^ess, 1972. f 

This handbool^i gives -tabular' and statisticad. information on 32 African 
countries. It includes maps and selected bibliographies for each 
country. The emphasis is on hard to get Census information, such as 
school enrollment ,. religious affiliktion, newspaper circulation, number 
of movie houses, etc. Data has been drawn from scholarly Journals, 
books, government publications, U.l^/ documents, emd reference works. . ^ 

Rosenthal, *Eric. Encyclopedia of Southern Africa . 5th ed. London & N.Y. , 
Frederick Warne^ 1970. ' , * 

• This is a Handy one voli6ae encyclopedi^a covering all subjects from * 
history and politics to cooking and customs. The countries included ' , 
are the Republic of South Africa, Rhodesiaj Zambia, Malawi, South 
Wjsst Africa, Mozambique/ I^esotho, Swaziland, and Botswana. ^ 
- . * . ■ \ . 

Standard Encyclopedia of Southern Africa . Cape Town, ^ASOU, 1970- 

This is a regional encyclopedia which has been in preparation since 
1957. The main ei^phasis is on the Republic of South Africa and its ^ 
immediate nei^bors. paere are many photographs and^ illustrations. 

' ■ ^ ' 

Hailey, Lord, An African Survey: A Study of the Problems Arising in 
^ Africa South of the, Sahara ^- .Oxford University Press, 1938, rev. ed. , ^ 
Oxford University Press, 1957. ' , 

This vast and detailed work is a survey of socTal, economic, political, 
and administrative problems, experienced by the governments of tropical 
Africa.(^ It is apparently badly "out of date'? but this lends it 
great value for historical work. The first edition was published 
at the height of the colonial period and reflects the concerns and 
realities of that time; the second edition came out when "decoloniza- 
tion" was in ^full swing. ' # , 
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Ref. ' Gann, Lewi^ H, , comp. Colonialism in Africa I87O-I96O . Volume 5: ' . 
DT 31 . Bibliographical Guid^ to Colonialism in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
.G35 London, Cambtidge, University Press, 1973- 

V.5 This is a' selective bibliography on imperialism in sub-Saharap Africa. 

The emphasis . i-s on historical material but it includes works in the fields 
A of anthropology, law, economics, and geography. It is divided into three, 

parts. Part III is an' area guide arranged by colonial power, region,- pjid 
country. Each colonial" section has four parts: atla'se^ serials, biblir' 
(^raphies, and. reference works. ^ ■ ^ 

/ V . . ' . ' V ' 
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International African Institute. Cumulative Bibliography of African Studies . 
Boston, Mass., G. K. Hall, 1973- 5 volumes ^ y 

The first, three volumes of this set malce up the classified c9.talog; the 
last two^ volumes are the author catalog. Th^ basic classification is 
geographical. Within the geographic^ sections are alphabetically arranged 
subject headings. For example, to find books and articles in this collec- 
tion on agriculture in the Sudan you would first find the section on North- 
East Afric§., then the sub-section on the Sudan, and lastly the division 
"agricvd-ture*^ Within the sub-section on ^he Sudan. There is kn Inde^f' to 
the. subject headings at the end |)f tlie classified catalog. 
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U.S. Library of Congress. African Section. Africa South of the Sahara ; 
an Index to periodical Literature, 1900-1970 ^ Boston, G. K. Hall, 1971- 
k volumes pilas supplements through June 1972^ . 

This' photographically reproduced card index isCp.rranged first by 
cotgitry within which are sul?jeet headings in alphabetical^ order . Most 
^of the references are tp articles* published in the last l^^ears in the 
major scholar ly^ journals* of Africa,. Asia, Europe, and North America, 
together with some of the lessor known periodicals issued in Africa. 
The last volume includes a Literary Index which lilsts poetry, plays, and 
short stories written, by Africans and published in. journals. 



> 



H8(rvard University. Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. Library • 
. Catalogue ; Authorg" . Boston, G. K. Hall, 1963 • 26 volumes ^ plus supplements, 



C at alogue : S ub j e c t s . 



27 volumes, plus supplements, 



The basic set includes 82,000 volumes and pamphlets plus journal artJ^cl^es 
on anthropology. Its coverage is world wide. In the Subjects $et the \ \ 
arrangement is primarily geographical with topical subdivisions. Most 
African ethnic groups will be found under 'the' countries or areas which 
they have inhabited. A few, such as , the Bushmen and Pygmies,- have their, 
own heading. There is a separate In6.ex volume listing the subject headings 
and cross references. 
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Jlef* * A CurreiLt Bibliography on African Affairs , 1-6, April 1962-6?} 

Z55OI New Series, v. 1- Jan. I968- Quarterly 

••087 , Each issue has three sections: feature articles, book reviews, 

'.bibliographies. This last, section is divided into two partsj General 
, Subjects (such Education^ ]pti;ona£Lism, Music and dance, etc.) and 
Regional Studies. Books and periodical articles are included. Thene is 
author in each issue. ' t 



Ref. 
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r iJ.S, Dept. of the Afmy. Afrirca;, a Bibliographic' Survey of literature , 
i Wash. 1973. DA panrj)hlet 550-17^ ' , ^ 

Part I is an overview dealing with such issues as the strategic \ 
|mport of Africa, economic aspects, problems of statehood, and \xnity. 
Parts II and III are arranged by ge^ogi^aphical area with topical sub- 

. divisions such as economic problems, history, political problems, etc. 
Part IV is a brief bilpliography of standard source materials in Afriaan 
studies. The appendixes, which constitute- the bulk of this book, are 
the familiar backgr6und' notes published i>eriodically by the State Depart- 
ment. Map's of each country are Included in , this section. ♦ • 

* ' / ' . r \ 



E. ' teaman Relations Area File 



This is a microform set concerning anthropology and related behavioral 

' ^<r ' • • ' . ' - ■ ' ■ ■ 

« sciences throughout the wQrld, Each microfilm- cardl is a copy of a page ' 

of an .article, >book, or manuscript wTiich has been processed for the files. 

* * .■ * ■ • 

. .The files contain primary source material on hundreds oS* ethnip groups 
including many in Africa"; This set is most important for cross-cultural 
an^ comparative rese^^h, though it is also valuable for studying specific* 
areas and cultures. \ ' ' ' 
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p. Scholarly Journals ^ • - ^ 

pxere a^e now literally dozens of journals dealing with/ Africa. The 
reference materials cited above will effectively lead you to thfe" articles 
in such jc^mals. The student moving into African studies for the first 
me should, however, -be familiar with these: ' * . ' 

Joytmal of African^ History, v. 1 - I960- Cambridge University Presfe. 

The inain professional journal for African historians. Many of its 
articles are quite technical in nature,, but there are also review * 
articles and articles synthesizing and interpreting important broa^ 
themes. The journal reviews all ilnpor.ta^it booJ^s on Africebi history. 

Africa v. 1 - 1928- Oxford University Press 

* ■' > 

. ■ ■- ^ * 

vA professional journal imj^ortant for African anthropologists. It is 

also valuable for historical work. In particular, case studies- of 

individual African societies wc^d be essential for the historian 

working on those societies. 

. . * ' ^. ■ * " •* • / 

African Affairs Journal of the Royal African Society , v. 1-r 1901- London. 

A px±)lic affairs journal with many historical articles. Ea*ch 
* quarterly issue contains a bibliogr^hy of recent' works * and a 
select lisft cWE articles on Africa appearing non-Africanist 
periodicals, arranged -by region. This source is a good place to 
. pick up vpry recent articles, n9t yet. included in standard reference- 
sources. ^ . ' 

G. Maps e^na Atlases 

Anonyi^us [CIA] Maps of individual African countries * These are 
shade^^ relief maps of varyin^scale, e.g. Sierra Leone l:9ap,OOo« 
Major place names, transportation network, ports and airp^ts are 
shown, and areas beyond natioyial boundaries left blank. Small 
insets showX^ groups vegetation, economic activity, 

mining, ecdC J ' ' . 

i - ' 

Defense Mapping Agency (U.S.^TVrmy Topographic Command) . 36 sheets 
. covering the African continent at 1^32,000,000 scale, with ^100 foot 
contour lines* Detailed transportation network, major place namies, 
vegetation, i^itemal political boundaries are given. Individual 
sheets are of various dates and editions, e.g. sheet 34, Johannesburg, 
1970. * ^ ^ / 

• . - 7 

J.D. Page, An Atlas of African History . London, E. Arnold, 1963. 
This qoi\t^ins a ^series^^of 62 maps- covering African history since 
Roman times. The blacSt' and white outline maps cover traditional 
polities and movements of people^, trade routes, Euifope an. penetra- 
tion, and modern eyconomic and political development. Brief and 
condensed texts explain the mc4>s. 
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HRef. John Bartholomew, ed. Thp Times Atlas the World s ' vol > IV: 

.61019 Southern Eupdpe and Africa ; Boston; Hougltton MiJflin, 19S6. 

.T52 X. The eleven plates covering the African continent: are at. 1:5 ,000,000 

vol. 4 scale with somevlarger scale, insets of important citifes* or regions-. 

ReOLief is indicated by a ^^olor chart. There is a detaifed index-. 
/ * gazetteer giving latiiro^^, longitude and position in the maps 

themselves.. ' • ^ ' ^ 

Editions ieune Afrique, The Atlas of A;fri<:a / ed. by Regme van 

.ChirrBonnardel. Free Press, 1974. ^ife 
One section of this wbrk analyzes >soils, climate / population , 
' languages, and other ' aspects of the entire continent. An<|bher 
^seption presents individual countries, with a general reference 
map and an economic map for each. There are several pages of 
explanatory text fpr each countiry, with a wealth of up to date 
\' information. ' ' * ' . ^ 
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